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Lonesome Away From Engine 

Engineer of Fifty Years and Ten Months of Continuous Service, Now Retired, 
Regrets Day When He Had to Give Up His Worfy 


V ETERANS shy at the bravado. And this 
applies to railroad men of long experience, 
men whose years of- service fairly entitle 
them to the honorable distinction implied by the 
term. Often they shun a recital of their earlier 
experiences such as in 
the light of present-day 
practices might appear 
exaggerated. 

But we of a 3 'ounger 
generation wish that they 
might waive such mod¬ 
esty. The stories they 
tell among themselves 
are - known to be most 
interesting, and many of 
them contain a worth¬ 
while lesson in respect to 
the importance of loy¬ 
alty, perseverance, hon¬ 
esty and those many 
other qualifications that 
are invaluable among 
successful men. 

William H. Mickle 
of No. 49 West Van 
Vechten street, Albany, 

N. Y., retired locomotive 
engineer with fifty years 
and ten months of con¬ 
tinuous service to his 
credit, is one of those 
who loathe what he calls 
“ publicity.” Very will¬ 
ingly, however, has he WILLIAV 

acceded to a request to 
recall the outstanding 

events in his long career so far as they pertain 
to his record of employment, and in making it 
possible to add his photograph to our already 
large collection of veterans’ faces, but to all 
attempts to uncover his experiences of an unusual 
or thrilling nature, he simply asks, “ Oh, who’ll 
care about that?” And with that, he very craftily 


turns the conversation to some other subject. 

Too bad this, for we know that the men who 
ran our trains forty to fifty years ago were pos¬ 
sessed of the right sort of initiative, endurance 

and determination to succeed. The equipment 

with which they worked, 
contrasted with that in 
use today, was crude and 
treacherous, and when 
confronted by a problem 
out on the road they 
were compelled by force 
of circumstances and by 
a pride in their profes¬ 
sion to solve it them¬ 
selves and with as little 
embarrassment to other 
train movements as pos¬ 
sible. Thus many of 
their efforts resulted in 
what might easily have 
been rated as miracles, 
but, instead, were con¬ 
sidered only as a passing 
accomplishment. Surely 
the days of the hand 
brake and the link and 
pin contributed to rail¬ 
road lore some real fact- 
fiction that never will 
lose its interest. 

Born in Albany, Janu¬ 
ary 24, 1859, the son of 
Conrad Mickle, a shoe¬ 
maker who worked in a 
H. MICKLE small f actor y that 8to od 

at Madison avenue and 
South Pearl street, he attended the public 
schools, and for two years a German school, be¬ 
fore he struck out as a bread-winner. His first 
venture as a wage-earner was as an apprentice to 
a paper hanger, but ended abruptly when he 
learned that such employment was only seasonal 
and that there were several months during the 
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year when he would be obliged to remain in 
idleness. 

Dave Connolly, one of the early engineers on 
the Albany and Susquehanna railroad, now our 
Susquehanna division, was an acquaintance of his 
and it was through him that he got his first job 
with the Company. Thereupon, his long career 
began on July 1, 1874, when he was sent to Coble- 
skill to take care of the engine Connolly was 
using on a work train then in service on the 
Cherry Valley branch. This was the IV. L. If. 
Phelps, or No. 47. 

At that time, he recalls, the small engines 
placed on passenger trains at Oneonta were cut 
out at Cobleskill in favor of larger types that 
were used between there and Albany. The prac¬ 
tice of “ double-heading ” did not come into vogue, 
to the best of his recollection, until 1878 or 1879. 

Late in the fall of 1875, the work train on the 
branch was discontinued and he returned to Al¬ 
bany. For two weeks, then, he was compelled 
to remain in idleness due to slack business. Soon 
after being recalled, a combination freight and 
passenger train was placed in service between 
Albany and Delanson, and he went to the latter 
place to work as a wiper and otherwise care for 
the engine. 

His first experience out on the road dates back 
to the fall of 1878 when, while yet engaged as a 
wiper, he was called upon to work extra as a 
locomotive fireman. This practice continued until 
the following spring when he became one of the 
regular firemen and was assigned to pusher serv¬ 
ice with Elmer Alberts. They worked between Al¬ 
bany and East Worcester, and also to Schenectady 
and Mohawk. During the greater part of the 
time they had either the locomotive Philip Bone, 
No. 86, or the H. 8. Morse, No. 89, both Danforth 
and Cook lump burners. 


He continued as a fireman, working with one 
engineer and another, until November 1, 1880, 
when he was promoted to an engineer and worked 
extra with a pusher. Later he ran with Grant 
Vincent on an Oneonta and Albany local freight 
which train he held until the fall of 1880, when, 
following a short turn at yard work, he was as¬ 
signed to the “ short run ” between Albany and 
Delanson, more familiarly known, perhaps, as the 
“ Cannon-ball,” and had “ Paddy ” Ackart, who 
recently died, as his conductor. 

In 1898, he began running in “ first-class " 
freight service between Oneonta and Mechanicville, 
a two-day trip, and in 1896, he took his first pas¬ 
senger trains, old Nos. 1 and 8, leaving Oneonta 
at 10:45 a. in., and arriving in Binghamton at 
12:45 p. m., and, on the return, leaving Bing¬ 
hamton at 1:50 a. m., and arriving at Oneonta 
at 3:50 a. m. 

During the period from 1894 to 1913, he re¬ 
sided in Oneonta. Then he returned to Albany, 
but continued to run in passenger service until 
1919, when' he bid in a switch engine in the 
Kenwood yards, which he held until the time of 
his retirement on May 1, 1925. 

In February, 1906, he injured his right leg 
in a fall from his engine and was confined to his 
home for several months. He never fully recov¬ 
ered and the condition of his leg, he says, had 
much to do with his leaving the service. Gladly 
he would have stayed at the throttle, for he 
“ loves ” an engine and the care he was accus¬ 
tomed to give those to which he was assigned was 
a sufficient testimonial of this. 

He is a member of Division No. 58, Brother¬ 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, of Oneonta, Wads¬ 
worth Lodge of Masons, No. 417* of Albany, The 
Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association, and 
is a supporter of the Lutheran church. 



Mr. Mickle and Engine No. 171. Walt Patterson is the Fireman Standing in the Gangway. (Taken in 1883) 
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Comradeship Much In Evidence 

oXCembers of The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association of the Susquehanna 
Division, and Ladies’ Auxiliary, Score New “ Get-Together” Success 


F OR The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ 
Association of the Susquehanna division, 
and its Ladies’ Auxiliary, the present year 
promises to be one of great accomplishment. No 
better index of this promise is to be had than 
that afforded by the annual meetings of the two 
organizations, held in Oneonta on Sunday, January 
17, and which exceeded in point of attendance, 
in interest and in en¬ 
thusiasm any previous 
“ get-togethers.” W. C. 

Gurney of Binghamton, 
and Mrs. J. J. Conroy 
of Albany, presidents, 
presided at the meetings 
>f their respective organi¬ 
zations. 

Earlier, however, vet¬ 
erans and their wives, 
one hundred in all, had 
enjoyed a specially ar¬ 
ranged dinner which was 
served in the dining 
room of the Hotel One¬ 
onta and the sociability 
that marked the hour. 

At 1:30 p. m., all met 
in the assembly hall of 
the Municipal building in 
Main street where the 
two meetings were con¬ 
vened and a pleasing entertainment program was 
rendered. 

Election of officers was of first importance in 
the transaction of business. The veterans, ac¬ 
cordingly, proceeded without hesitation to re-elect 
all their officers and the result of their action 
was that W. C. Gurney of Binghamton, who was 
elected president of the general association at 
the meeting held in Albany a week earlier, re¬ 
mains as president for another year; D. H. Kel¬ 
ley of Albany, is vice-president; ,T. T. Conners 
of Delmar, secretary; and D. P. Wait of Albany, 
treasurer. 

The members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary likewise 
returned Mrs. Conroy to the office of president 
for another year and elected Mrs. W. C. Gurney 
of Binghamton, vice-president; Mrs. Peter 
Keegan of Oneonta, secretary, and Mrs. V. L. 
Bartow of Oneonta, treasurer. 

Reports by the officers of each organization 


were indicative of a flourishing condition and 
were accorded the approval of the members 
generally. 

Tribute was paid to the memory of those who 
had died during the past year, by the members 
standing for a minute in silent prayer. The last 
to be numbered among the deceased veterans 
was J. E. Hewell, foreman painter in the Car 
shops at Oneonta, whose 
death occurred only a 
day or two earlier. J. J. 
Hurley, foreman uphol¬ 
sterer at Oneonta, who 
had been associated with 
Mr. Hewell for more 
than twenty years, in a 
brief eulogy declared him 
to have been “ every 
inch a man,” and a com¬ 
mittee was named to 
draft a suitable letter 
of condolence and for¬ 
ward same to the mem¬ 
bers of the bereaved 
family. 

The veterans also or¬ 
dered a letter of sym¬ 
pathy sent to M. F. 
Leamy, superintendent of 
he Susquehanna division, 
who recently under¬ 
went a serious operation at the Fox Memorial 
hospital in Oneonta, and is now recuperating at 
his home in that city. 

President Gurney named Mr. Leamy, O. J. 
Rowland, Thomas Shattuck and A. M. Mc¬ 
Kinney as members of the executive committee 
and to serve with the secretary and treasurer 
as members of the finance committee. 

Mr. Lalor, whose energetic efforts have con¬ 
tributed much not alone to the success of the 
divisional association but to that of the general 
association, was continued as chairman of the 
entertainment committee with the same member¬ 
ship that has given such splendid service during 
the past year. One of the duties of this com¬ 
mittee will be to plan for the spring dance which 
a year ago proved such a treat that there de¬ 
veloped at once an insistent demand that it be 
made an annual event. 

Pathos was injected into the spirit of the 


“Old Friends” 

N O friends are like the dear, old friends— 
The old friends tried and true. 

Who stood by us in bygone years, 

When friends were only few :— 

Whose cheering words and kindly hands. 

Our burdens helped to bear; 

Whose hearts in sympathy were stirred, 

Our joys and griefs to share. 

No friends are like the dear old friends; 

God’s blessing on them rest! 

Though later friends may share our hearts, 
We love the old friends best. 

They stood by us when skies were clear, 
They stood by us in storm; 

Time lessens not our love for them, 

And theirs remains as warm. 

No friends are like the dear, old friends; 

New ones may prove as kind, 

But truer ones than those of old, 

We know we'll never find. 

We’ll not forget the dear, old friends. 
While God shdll give us breath; 

They stood by us through weal and woe, 
We’ll stand by them till death. 

—Hbnry H. Johnson. 
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meeting by the members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
who, during the business session, presented the 
veterans with a beautiful American flag and gavel. 
Headed by Mbs. Coneoy, the ladies marched from 
the room in which their meeting was being held, 
into that occupied by the veterans and the com¬ 
mittee then proceeded to the rostrum where the 
presentation was made, being preceded by appro¬ 
priate remarks and followed by the thanks of the 
veterans extended by Mb. Gubney. Mbs. J. T. 
Con neks was chairman of the committee that had 
made these arrangements. 

The entertainment program, such as in the past 
had proved a delight to the members of both 
associations and contributed much to the success 
of the quarterly meetings, was furnished by Miss 
Dorothea Koch, violinist, and Miss Audrey Koch, 
reader, both daughters of W. II. Kocit, road- 
master on the Susquehanna division, and the 
Colonie Car department quartet composed of 
Ciiables Ruiitz, John Keefe, Patti- Clickneb, 
and Peteb Heffebn, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The members from Albany and vicinity in mak¬ 
ing the trip to Oneonta on train No. 314, and 
returning on train No. 317, enjoyed the privileges 
of a special car and therein in each direction 
was to be found a very congenial party. 


Qood Health En- nobles Deeds 

H ORACE MANN, one of the greatest of the 
world’s educators, in his inaugural address 
at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
which he founded in 1853 in order to give an 
opportunity to work out his educational methods, 
emphasizes health and physical vigor in the fol¬ 
lowing language: 

“ However well-intentioned men may be¬ 
come under the influence of rePgious and 
literary institutions, when the bodily organi¬ 
zation is weak, the power of virtuous effort 
is proportionately enfeebled. All along the 
life-way of a pure-minded but feeble-bodied 
man, on the right hand and on the left, his 
patli is lined with memory’s grave-stones 
which mark the spots where benevolent enter¬ 
prises perished and were buried, through lack 
of physical vigor to embody them in deeds.” 


Health is the indispensable foundation for the 
satisfaction of life. Everythin 17 of domestic joy 
or occupational success has to be built upon bodily 
wholesomeness and vitality. —CnABi.Es E. Eliot. 



FREIGHT TARIFF No. 1 


Prices in Cents-Both Ways. See Classification. 


siMane. Espcntiicr. tpiaker Smvt. knowmUtlr. Uiiililecjanil. Klingerland- 


CLASS. 


CLASS. 


CLASS 


CLASS. 


CLASS. 


CLASS. 


Albany, 10 13 11 16 | 13 ,i X1 14; 111 0 - IS i 10 i 8 11 

£ lingcrlnntte, 16,12; 10 U 11 C> 12 10 8 11 : 0 7 10 

OaOderlaiut, 13 | 10 ! 8 11 , 0 ; 7 10 8 , 0 ; 9 C 6 

Knowert ViUo. 12 10 8 11 0 7 : 10 8 5 

Quaker Street, 10 7 ,6 0 <3.5 

Esperanco. 8 0 6 


To romain in forco until tbo Company shall change tho samo. 

•piombev 10t li, l*qa. 


E. P. PRENTICE, President. 
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Visited jdlbany In 1796 

Later, Isaac Weld, Jr., a Native of Ireland, Wrote Interestingly of the City and the 
Country to the North Now Traversed by Our Road 

(Continued from Last Issue.) 


B EYOND Fort Anne which is situated at the 
distance of eight miles from Fort Edward, 
the roads being better, we once more 
mounted into our vehicle; but the miserable 
horses, quite jaded, now made a dead stop; in 
vain the driver bawled, and stamped, and swore; 
his whip had been previously worn out some 
hours, owing to the frequent use he had 
made of it, and the animals no longer feeling 
its heavy lash, seemed as determined as the 
mules of the Abbess of Andouillets to go no 
farther. In this situation we could not help 
bantering the fellow upon the excellence of his 
cattle, which he had boasted so much of at setting 
out, and he was ready to cry with vexation at 
what we said; but having accidentally mentioned 
the sum we had paid for the carriage, his passion 
could no longer be restrained, and it broke forth 
in all its fury. It appeared that he was the 
owner of two of the horses, and for the use of 
them and for driving the carriage was to have 
had one-half of the hire; but the man whom we 
had agreed with, and paid at Albany, had given 
him only ten dollars as his moiety, assuring him. 
at the same time, that it was exactly the half 
of what we had given, although in reality it fell 
short of the sum by seven dollars and a half. 
Thus cheated by his companion, and left in the 
lurch by his horses, he vowed vengeance against 
him on his return; but as protestations of this 
nature would not bring us any sooner to our 
journey’s end, and as it was necessary something 
should be immediately done, if we did not wish 
to remain all night in the woods, we suggested 
the idea, in the mean time, of his conducting the 
foremost horses as postillion, whilst one of our 
servants should drive the pair next to the wheel. 
This plan was not started with any degree of 
seriousness, for we could not have supposed that 
a tall meagre fellow, upwards of six feet high, 
and clad in a pair of thin nankeen breeches, would 
very readily bestride the raw boned back of a 
horse, covered with the profuse exudations which 
the intense heat of the weather, and the labour 
the animal had gone through, necessarily excited. 
As much tired, however, of our pleasantries as 
we were of his vehicle, and thinking nothing, I 
believe, but how he could best get rid of us, he 
eagerly embraced the proposal, and accordingly, 
having furnished himself with a switch from the 


adjoining thicket, he mounted his harnessed 
ltosinante. In this style we proceeded; but more 
than once did our gigantic postillion turn round 
to bemoan the sorry choice he had made; as often 
did we urge the necessity of getting out of the 
woods; he could make no answer; so jogging 
slowly along, we at last reached the little town 
of Skenesborough, much to the amusement of 
every one who beheld our equipage, and much to 
our own satisfaction; for, owing to the various 
accidents we had met with, such as traces break¬ 
ing, bridles slipping oil the heads of the horses, 
and the noble horses themselves sometimes slip¬ 
ping down, etc., etc., we had been no less than 
live hours in travelling the last twelve miles. 

Skenesborough stands just above the junction 
of Wood Creek with South River, as it is called 
in the best maps, but which, by the people in the 
neighbourhood, is considered as a part of Lake 
Champlain. At present there are only about 
twelve houses in the place; but if the navigation 
of Wood Creek is ever opened, so as to connect 
Lake Champlain with the North River, a scheme 
which has already been seriously thought of, it 
will, doubtless, soon become a trading town of 
considerable importance, as all the various pro¬ 
ductions of the shores of the lake will then be 
collected there for the New York and Albany 
markets. Notwithstanding all the disadvantages 
of a land-carriage of forty miles to the North 
River, a small portion of flour and potash, the 
staple commodities of the state of New York, is 
already sent to Skenesborough from different parts 
of the lake, to be forwarded to Albany. A con¬ 
siderable trade also is carried on through this 
place, and over Lake Champlain, between New 
York and Canada. Furs and horses principally 
are sent from Canada, and in return they get 
East Indian goods and various manufactures. 
Lake Champlain opens a very ready communica¬ 
tion between New York and the country border¬ 
ing on the St. Lawrence; it is emphatically called 
by the Indians, Caniad—Eri Guarunte, the mouth 
or door of the country. 

Skenesborough is most dreadfully infested with 
mosquitoes; so many of them attacked us the first 
night of our sleeping there, that when we arose 
in the morning our faces and hands were covered 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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Jl Picture To Study 

B Y means of its thirty-ninth annual report 
to Congress, covering the period from No¬ 
vember 1, 192.4, to October 31, 1925, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has thrown be¬ 
fore us, for our consideration, a railroad transpor¬ 
tation picture of many startling features. In 
audience with Management, railroad workers of 
every class have reason to regard this picture with 
a feeling of apprehension, for overshadowing it is 
the fact that to date the railroads have failed to 
realize the “ fair return ” of 5% per cent fixed 
by the Government when Federal control ceased 
and the roads were turned back to their owners 
following the close of the war, although the 
latter have since established a score or more of 
efficiency records. 

More than all else, however, that part of the 
picture occupied by “ Taxation ” is of greatest 
concern. Under the other stress of governmental 
restrictions, railroad taxes, including Federal, 
State and Local levies, have been increasing by 
leaps and bounds until during 1924 they totalled 
$342,459,598—nearly one million dollars a day— 
which was an increase of 2.83 per cent over 1923, 
and 109.25 per cent higher than in 1916. The 
estimate for 1925 is approximately $355,000,000. 

The remainder of the picture follows in tabu¬ 
lation : 

PASSENGERS CARRIED ONE MILE 

1923 1924 Loss 

38,294,000 36,375,000 5.01% 

AVERAGE JOURNEY PER PASSENGER 
1916 1920 1923 1924 

32.95 miles 37.30 37.97 38.25* 

• The place taken by the automobile for short 
distances Is believed to Influence this figure. 
PULLMAN PASSENGERS CARRIED 

1920 1924 Loss 

89.2 millions 84.1 millions 13.2% 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC VOLUME 


1923 (record year) 
1,387,764,966 tons 


1924 

1,288,367,339 tons 


Loss 
7 .16% 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC VOLUME IN TON MILES 
1923 1924 Loss 

416,256,000 891,981,000 6.83% 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF HAUL OF A TON OF FREIGHT 


1919 (record year) 
308.60 miles 


1923 

299.94 


1924 

304.25* 


• For all roads In the United States considered as 
a single system. 

In the first seven months of 1925 the number 
of tons of freight carried on Class One railroads 
exceeded that for the corresponding period of 
1924 by 5.75 per cent, but was less than the ton¬ 
nage carried during the corresponding period of 
1923 by 5.24 per cent. 


guilders All 

W E are building our home on eternity’s shore 
While we dwell In our structure of clay; 
We are shipping materials onward, before. 
With the close of each hastening day. 

We are sending the thought that the spirit has 
wrought 

In the wonderful glow of the brain; 

And the timber Is grown from the seeds we have 
sown 

In the shadow of service and pain. 

We are building a home on a beautiful street 
While we dwell in the by-way of fears. 

And the roses that bloom there so pure and so 
sweet 

Must be watered and nourished by tears. 

And the light that shall shine In a glory divine 
Must be formed In the darkness and gloom, 

And the foundation laid In the smoke and the shade 
Of the path that leads down to the tomb. 

We are building a home In the valley of life 
By the tide of eternity’s sea, 

And the work that we do mid the scenes of earth’s 
strife 

Shall decide what that home Is to be. 

Every thought leaves Its trace on that wonderful 
place— 

Every deed, be it evil or fair; 

And the structure will show all one's life here 
below— 

All the errors and sorrows and care. 

We are building our home; may the angels of light 
Give us wisdom wherever we stray, 

That the mansion eternal be fashioned aright 
And the sunlight of Truth be its day. 

May the rainbow of Love form its arches above 
And the river of Peace ripple by 
And the spirit be blessed by the foresight of Rest 
We have sent to our home by-and-by. 

- Author Unknown. 


There's no thrill in easy sailing when the skies 
are clear and blue, there's no joy in merely doing 
things which any one can do. But there is some 
satisfaction that is mighty sweet to take, when 
you reach a destination that you thought you'd 
never make. —Spirella. 


Old Man Interest Is never 111—never tired—never 
goes to bed—Is ever wakeful and alert—works 
twenty-four hours a day, three hundred and sixty- 
five days a year; never takes a day off. 
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indorse Veterans’ Tax Stand 

(Brother Organizations Join, Whole-Heartedly, in Movement Seeking An Equitable 
Adjustment of Tax Burden As Between Railroads and Motor Operators 


V ETERAN employes of other railroad systems 
have warmly endorsed the movement 
inaugurated by the members of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Veterans’ Association to obtain 
an equitable adjustment of taxes insofar as they 
pertain to the railroads and their competitors, 
the operators of motor bus and truck lines. This 
movement had its inception in a resolution offered 
by Martin Crippen, claim agent on the Penn¬ 
sylvania division, and unanimously adopted at 
the fourth quarterly meeting of the Association 
which was held in Carbondale, Pa., on Sunday, 
October 11, last. Action on the proposed cam¬ 
paign then was entrusted with a committee headed 
by Mr. Crippen, the other members of which 
were Felix Dalt, freight agent at Plattsburg; 
Thomas T. Ricketts, locomotive engineer on the 
Susquehanna division; J. E. Roberts, superinten¬ 
dent of transportation; Henry Booth, locomotive 
engineer on the Pennsylvania division; D. F. 
Wait, paymaster; and W. G. Gurney, passenger 
conductor on the Susquehanna division. 

Under date of October 10, last, this committee 
issued a circular letter which embodied the text 
of the resolution, which will be found printed in 
full in The Bulletin of November 1, together 
with an explanation of the manner in which it 
was believed the movement should be directed to 
produce the best results. This was addressed 
to the officials of the Lackawanna Railroad Vet¬ 
erans’ Association, the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey Veterans’ Association, the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Veterans’ Association, the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railroad Veterans’ Associa¬ 
tion, the New England Association of Railroad 
Veterans, the New York Central and the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad Veterans’ Associations. 

The reason for drafting the resolution was well 
explained in a paragraph which read as follows: 

“ The fact that the railroads were compelled 
to build, at a large expense, lines for their own 
use and are compelled to pay heavy taxation and 
that it has been a struggle to get and perform 
business that pays a reasonable margin over and 
above outlays and expenses for the maintenance 
and operation of such railways, the inroads of 
the gasoline driven trucks and passenger buses 
has greatly interfered with and cut into the 
revenues of the various companies while such 
buses are being operated upon public highways 
constructed with taxes paid by the individual 
employes and by the railroads, it is very apparent 


that some action must be taken that will bring 
about the payment of reasonable taxes by the 
owners and operators of such freight carrying 
trucks and passenger buses as will equalize the 
burden of taxation between the railroads and these 
intruders into the legitimate and duly authorized, 
but heavily taxed, railroad systems. 

And another paragraph set forth the hopes of 
the organization, in these words: 

“ Our purpose is, if possible, and it would seem 
there should be no difficulty about it, to have 
each Veteran Association pass a similar resolution, 
appointing a committee for the purpose set forth 
in the resolution and upon the passage of such 
a resolution and the appointment of such a com¬ 
mittee by each association, then to have the com¬ 
mittees get together and formulate a plan that 
will permit the handling of the matter in such 
way that proper legislation may be sought in the 
various states where our Veteran Associations 
are located, to the end that proper legislation 
may be passed to remedy the matter that so 
vitally affects every employe and every railroad 
with which we are connected.” 

At the annual meeting of the association, held 
in Albany on Sunday, January 10, Mr. Crippen, 
in behalf of the committee, reported the action 
taken up to that time. The Lackawanna and the 
New York, Ontario and Western Associations, he 
said, had unanimously adopted the resolution, 
without change, and had appointed committees 
to confer with the committee named by our asso¬ 
ciation. The New England Association had ad¬ 
vised that it had taken action on the subject, but 
in a slightly different way, having already gone 
on record as being ready to cooperate with the 
management of the several New England rail¬ 
roads to take action against unfair competition 
by motors, and the Lehigh Valley Association 
had advised that it was deferring action while 
awaiting a request from the officials of that road 
that they proceed along similar lines. This left 
only the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania railroad vet¬ 
erans to be heard from. 

On motion of Mr. Crippen, which was duly 
seconded, the secretary was ordered to take the 
matter of further action on the resolution up with 
the various veterans’ organizations and designate 
a time and place for a meeting with the repre¬ 
sentatives of The Delaware and Hudson Associa¬ 
tion. 
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‘Rose Hedges As Snow Fences 

XCEPTIONAL opportunities,” observes the 
author of “A Journalist’s Jottings,” pub¬ 
lished in London in 1890, “have been 
offered to Continental railway companies, by the 
heavy snowfalls of several past winters, for test¬ 
ing the efficacy of the various means devised by 
experienced engineers for the protection of their 
permanent ways against snowdrifts. Of all the 
results hitherto obtained by experiment in this 
direction, the most satisfactory has been rendered 
by rose hedges, fringing either side of the railway 
line. The rose tree utilized for this purpose is 
that popularly known as the ‘ rosier de Provence.’ 

“ In Lower Hungary, where the iron road tra¬ 
verses long stretches of flat country, akin in for¬ 
mation and aspect to the Russian steppes or to 
the prairies of Western America, hedges of rose 
trees thick and tall cover both flanks of the snow- 
beset metals and repel the fiercest onslaughts of 
their fleecy foe. On the State railways of the 
Banat, in the outlying regions of Magyarland, a 
section of the line nearly a mile and a half in 
length, which in former years invariably became 
blocked by the snow, was kept clear during the 
abnormally heavy falls of the 1SS8-D winter by 
one of these double rose hedges, averaging six 
feet six inches in height and about three feet in 
thickness. This stout bulwark—in summer time 
the dusky ‘ puszta ’ with twin streaks of gay green 
aglow with rich color and redolent of sweet frag¬ 
rance—successfully withstood the fury of the 
snow-laden tempests which repeatedly swept over 
Eastern Europe, enwrapping thousands of square 
miles of territory in a cold white mantle of such 
density and weight that the landscape vanished 
for the time under its frozen folds. 

“ It requires but little imaginative effort to 
picture to the mind’s eye a summer journey 
gladdened by the glory of roses shining to the 
right and left of a swiftly gliding steam chariot, 
while the surrounding atmosphere is fraught with 
faintly subtle scents which superinduce a soft 
languor in the fortunate traveller.” 


Jin Oddity in Poetry 

D URING the reign of Queen Elizabeth (1533- 
1603), who used to have a weak side par¬ 
tial to flattery, many poems were written 
emphasizing the initial letter of the great queen’s 
Christian name, as for example, in referring to 
the Ten Commandments, one in which the author 
succeeded in confining his words to those wherein 
the letter “ e ” was the only vowel. It ran thus: 

“ Persevere, ye perfect men, 

Ever keep these precepts ten.” 


Experience With “Little Things” 

L ITTLE things count. They possess concealed 
power that often causes trouble. This fact 
is shown by the “ little details ” which it 
is customary to leave “until tomorrow,” and 
which slowly but surely accumulate to such extent 
as to require days to straighten out. 

Little things count, even little words. Once a 
couple of words cost $1,856,250. A landowner, 
leasing for 99 years some property for quarterly 
rent amounting to $62,500, failed to stipulate 
whether the rent should be payable at the begin¬ 
ning or at the end of the quarter. The difference 
in interest meant a loss to him of $3,750 a year, 
or, in 99 years at 6 per cent, compounded semi¬ 
annually, $1,856,250. 

Trifles have an uncanny way of proving their 
importance. A motorist whose automobile needed 
new brakes could not stop at a grade crossing. 
He was struck by a speeding train, which was 
derailed by the impact. Human injury and prop¬ 
erty loss were the result of the automobile 
owner’s neglect of such a comparatively small 
matter as brakes. 

In New Jersey, a man who lived by the side 
of a great national highway was seen out in the 
thoroughfare filling up a small hole. “ Only took 
a minute,” he said, “ and it probably saved 
hundreds of dollars for motorists who went by. 
It needed to be done and I wasn’t busy.” Trouble 
should be caught while it is a little thing; like 
weeds it should be nipped in the bud. 

A man whose manufacturing and financial 
achievements have caused some persons to regard 
him as a “genius” is reported to have said: 
“ Paying attention to the simple little things that 
most men regard as unimportant makes a few 
men rich.”— D. T. <£ I. Railroad News. 


“ Old Friends ” 

O UR older employes will remember Henry H. 
Johnson, author of the poem “ Old 
Friends ” which appears on page five of this 
issue, as having served as agent at Hyndsville, 
on the Cherry Valley branch, for many years and 
up until the time of his death. It was a pastime 
of his to indulge in the composition of verse and 
in 1901 and 1902, his work of many years along 
this particular line, was published in two volumes 
entitled “ Ballads of the Hearthstone,” and “ Bal¬ 
lads of the Farm and Home.” One of the super¬ 
intendents on the division during his time was 
D. F. Wait, now paymaster for the Company, to 
whom he presented a copy of each of these books 
as a token of his esteem for him. It is through 
Mb. Wait’s courtesy, therefore, that we are able 
to publish the poem mentioned. 
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First Aid May Save A Life 

Who ran to help me when I fell 
And rcould some pretty story tell, 

Or kiss the place to make it wellt 
My Mother! 


S OMETIMES, however, according to Dr. 
Matthias Nicoll, Jr., New York State's 
Commissioner of Health, more heroic 
measures are necessary. “ The ordinary cut or 
bruise,” he says, “ usually heals with relatively 
little care, but through neglect some of these 
trilling injuries develop into more serious con¬ 
ditions, even at times having a fatal ending. 

“ When the skin is cut or broken so that blood 
or serum escapes, it is necessary to take precau¬ 
tions to prevent pus germs from developing in 
the wound. Free bleeding is desirable, unless a 
large blood vessel has actually been severed, for 
it tends to wash out the cut. If the cut is deep 
a doctor should be summoned, for stitches may 
be necessary. Small wounds should lie washed 
with soap and water, dried with a clean towel 
and then tincture of iodine applied with a bit of 
cotton wound on a toothpick or matchstick. 
Even though the application of iodine stings for 
a moment, the germicidal results are much better 
than with other antiseptics. Carbolic acid should 
never be used for this purpose. Hydrogen 
perioxide as found in the average household is of 
little value for it deteriorates rapidly after the 
bottle is first opened. 

“ If an artery has been cut there is profuse 
bleeding coming in spurts corresponding to the 
heart beats. In such cases, tie a handkerchief, 
necktie, belt, or anything at hand around the 
extremity between the heart and the wound, and 
twist whatever has been tied by means of a stick 
or pencil until the bleeding stops; but never 
allow such a constriction to stay tight for any 
great length of time. In addition, summon a 
doctor immediately. 

“ In deep punctured wounds, especially those 


which have been contaminated with dirt, consult 
a doctor at once, for lockjaw is a grave danger 
as the result of such an injury. 

“ The treatment of blisters whether due to sun¬ 
burn or other burns is simple. Paint the skin 
around the blister with iodine; sterilize a needle 
by holding it for a moment in a flame and then 
insert it from the side through the upper layer 
of healthy skin into the blister. This will let 
out the water and still leave the skin intact 
over the raw surface at the base of the blister. 

“ When a person faints, place him on his back, 
preferably with his head a little lower than his 
body. Then leave him alone, except for loosening 
the clothes around his neck. To prevent fainting, 
when a person becomes a yellowish green color 
and breaks out in perspiration, but has not as 
yet lost consciousness, make him sit down, and 
push his head between his knees. In such a 
position fainting becomes impossible. 

“ First aid for sprains which are the result of 
twisting a joint, consists in absolute rest of the 
part, and cold applications until the doctor 
arrives. If after an injury there is a question 
as to whether or not a bone has been broken, 
take no chances but put the part at rest by means 
of an improvised splint. This can be made out 
of any piece of wood, or if nothing else is avail¬ 
able an injured arm may be tied to the body 
and a leg may be bound to the other leg. 

“ Finally, there is only one class of persons who 
have been trained to give expert care to injuries 
—the doctors. To avoid serious consequences 
it is better to consult a physician several times 
for trivial complaints than it is not to do so 
once and have some minor injury turn out to 
be a serious one.” 


Luck Does the Rest 

D O we believe in luck? Certainly we do! All a person has to do to rise in the world 
is to cultivate a pleasing personality, make himself well liked by others, sow the 
seeds of kindness and good cheer, keep an even temper when things go against him, 
organize his efforts and intelligently direct them toward a definite purpose, perform his 
work better than the “ unlucky ” man does, render the greatest amount of service possible 
regardless of the pay he receives. Luck docs the rest! — Kessinger’s Mid-West Revieio 
( Aurora, III). 
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‘Uhe Fascination of Words 

I AM close enough to the printing business to 
realize the almost unlimited possibilities for 
typographical errors. 

Take the word “ reacts.” These six letters can 
be set to produce 720 different combinations; the 
same six letters can be formed into seven differ¬ 
ent words: carets, caster, caters, crates, reacts, 
recast traces. 

Any eight different letters can be shown in 
40,320 different ways, and six words can be 
formed from the same eight letters: caterers, 
reacters, recaster, recrates, retraces, terraces. 

Any twelve different letters can be shown in 
479,001 600 different ways; although there are 
only two words containing the same twelve let¬ 
ters : conservation, conversation. 

A proofreader bumps into his most serious 
trouble in detecting these transpositions. If 
“ conversation ” is set to read “ conevrsation ” 
it is easily detected, but if it is set to read “ con¬ 
servation ” it may slip by and destroy the mean¬ 
ing of an entire paragraph. 

According to Jacob Backes, a typographical 
expert, one word in eight, in ordinary composi¬ 
tion, can be changed into an entirely different 
word in transposition of letters. 

Mr. Backes, who has made an exhaustive 
study of words, says there are at least 320 words 
each of which, spelled backwards, will show a 
different word, as: evil, live; drawer, reward. 
The longest pair in this class is: desserts, 
stressed. 

At least 300 words may be changed into en¬ 
tirely different ones by simply shifting the 
letters from one end to the other, as: printers, 
sprinter; peculates, speculate; weeps, sweep. 

—William Feather Magazine 


Seven Employes Pensioned 

F AVORABLE action by the Board of Man¬ 
agers has been accorded the requests of 
seven employes who desired to be fetired 
on pension, as follows: John W. Parsons, Sharon 
Springs, N. Y., laborer and helper, Transportation 
department; William Judson, No. 1945 Sixth 
Avenue, Watervliet, N. Y., laborer, Car depart¬ 
ment; Charles H. Crockett, No. 639 Terrace 
Place, Schenectady, N. Y., clerk Transportation 
department; Edgar Reynolds, No. 17 Monroe 
Street, Oneonta, N. Y., stationary engineer. Car 
department; John C. Bolster, No. 57 Walton 
Street, Saratoga Springs, conductor; Edward II. 
Smythe, No. 701, Seventh Avenue, Watervliet, 
N. Y., locomotive engineer; and, Ralph W. Twin¬ 
ing, No. 1105 Meade Avenue, Scranton, Pa., 
brakeman. 


Unique Signaling Systems 

T HERE were no train dispatchers in Europe 
as late as 1878. They used there the 
double track and block system. In Switz¬ 
erland the practice was unique. A wire, with a 
little bell at each end, extended from one station 
to another. On the departure of a train the bell 
would ring and the stationmaster hearing it 
would know the bell at the other end of the 
wire also was ringing as both were rung by the 
same telegraphic instrument, and one must ring 
if the other did. These bells would continue to 
ring until the train had left the station section 
and passed into the next. This was simple, but, 
nevertheless, effective. In England, the system 
was more perfect in some respects, but also more 
complicated. 

Only platform cars were then in use, and when 
loaded were covered with tarpaulins. Each loaded 
car also was required to pass under a gauge as 
a safeguard against being loaded too high to 
move safely through tunnels and under bridges. 

In England the telegraph instrument then in 
use was nothing but an upright galvanized needle 
working right and left on a dial. It moved very 
slowly, indeed, spelling out the words at the rate 
of from ten to twelve a minute. Similar instru¬ 
ments also were used in Ireland and Scotland, 
an estimated total altogether of 6,000. They 
passed out of use very slowly due to the attitude 
of railroad officials who voiced their objections in 
the fact that their operators were familiar with 
no other instrument and that they also answered 
every purpose. 


Index for ‘Che (Bulletin 

An index for Volume 5 of The Bulletin is 
being printed and those of our employes who may 
desire a copy to complete their file should address 
their request to The Bulletin, Room 1005, The 
Delaware and Hudson Company Building, Albany, 
N. Y. This index is a brief tabulation of the sub¬ 
ject matter contained in The Bulletin during the 
year of 1925, together with issue number and page 
where same may be found. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

JANUARY, 1926 


Death benefit* - 

Health benefits .... 
Accident benefits .... 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits .... 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

$20,253 

8,147 

532 

2,000 

622 

Total benefits ... 

$31,554 
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Visited yllbany In / 796 

(Continued from Page 7) 


all over with large pustules, precisely like those 
of a person in the small pox. This happened, too, 
notwithstanding that the people of the house, 
before we went to bed, had taken all the pains 
possible to clear the room of them, by fumigating 
it with the smoke of green wood, and afterwards 
securing the windows with gauze blinds; and even 
on the second night, although we destroyed many 
dozens of them on the walls, after a similar fumi¬ 
gation had been made, yet we suffered nearly as 
much. These insects were of a much larger size 
than any I ever saw elsewhere, and their bite 
was uncommonly venomous. General Washington 
told me, that he never was so much annoyed by 
mosquitoes in any part of America as in Skenes- 
borough, for that they used to bite through the 
thickest boot. The situation of the place is 
indeed peculiarly favorable for them, being just 
on the margin of a piece of water, almost stag¬ 
nant, and shaded with thick woods. The mos¬ 
quito is of the same species with the common 
gnat in England, and resembles it very closely 
both in size and shape. Like the gnat it lays 
its eggs on the surface of the water, where they 
are hatched in the course of a few days, unless 
the water is agitated, in which last case they are 
all destroyed. From the egg is produced a grub, 
which changes to a chrysalis, and afterwards to 
a mosquito; this last change takes place on the 
surface of the water, and if at the moment that 
the insect first spreads its wings the water is not 
perfectly still, and the air calm, it will be 
be inevitably destroyed; at those parts of the 
lake, therefore, which are most exposed, and 
where the water is often agitated, no such thing 
as a mosquito is ever seen; neither are they ever 
found along a large and rapid river, where the 
shores are lofty and dry; but in the neighbour¬ 
hood of marshes, low grounds, and stagnant 
waters, they always abound. Mosquitoes appear 
to be particularly fond of the fresh blood of 
Europeans, who always suffer much more the 
first year of their arrival in America than they 
do afterwards. The people of the country seem 
quite to disregard their attacks. Wherever they 
fix their sting, a little tumor or pustule usually 
arises, supposed to be occasioned by the fermen¬ 
tation, when mixed with the blood, of a small 
quantity of liquor which the insect always injects 
into the wound it makes with its spicula, as may 
be seen though a microscope, and which it probably 
does to render the blood more fluid. The dis¬ 
agreeable itching this excites is most effectually 
allayed by the application of volatile alkali; or 
if the part newly stung be scratched and imme¬ 
diately bathed in cold water, that also affords 
considerable relief; but after the venom has been 
lodged for any time, scratching only increases the 


itching, and it may be attended with great danger. 
Repeated instances have occurred of people hav¬ 
ing been laid up for months, and narrowly escap¬ 
ing the loss of a limb, from imprudently rubbing a 
part which had been bitten for a long time. 
Great ease is also derived from opening the 
pustules on the second day with a lancet and 
letting out the blood and watery matter. 

Shortly after our arrival in Skcnesborough, we 
hired a small boat of about ten tons for the 
purpose of crossing Lake Champlain. It was 
our wish to proceed on the voyage immediately; 
but the owner of the boat asserting that it was 
impossible to go out with the wind then blowing, 
we were for three days detained in Skenesborough, 
a delicious feast for the hungry mosquitoes. The 
wind shifted again and again, still it was not 
fair in the opinion of our boatman. At last, being 
most heartily tired of our quarters, and suspect¬ 
ing that he did not understand his business as 
well as he ought to have done, we resolved not 
to abide by his opinion any longer, but to make 
an attempt at beating out; and we had great 
reason to be pleased with having done so, as we 
arrived in Canada three days before any of the 
other boats that did not venture to move till 
the wind was quite aft. 

We set off about one o’clock; but from the 
channel being very narrow, it was impossible to 
make much way by tacking. We got no farther 
than six miles before sunset. We then stopped, 
and having landed, walked up to some farm 
houses, which appeared at a distance, on the 
Vermont shore, to procure provisions; for the 
boatman had told us it was quite unnecessary to 
take in any at Skenesborough, as there were 
excellent houses close to the shore the whole way, 
where we could get whatever we wished. At the 
first we went to, which was a comfortable log- 
house, neither bread, nor meat, nor milk, nor 
e Sg s . were to be had; the house was crowded with 
children of all ages, and the people, I suppose, 
thought they had but little enough for them¬ 
selves. At a second house, we found a venerable 
old man at the door, reading a newspaper, who 
civilly offered it to us for our perusal, and began 
to talk upon the politics of the day; we thanked 
him for his offer, and gave him to understand, 
at the same time, that a loaf would be much 
more acceptable. Bread there was none; we got 
a new Vermont cheese, however. A third house 
now remained in sight, and we made a third 
attempt at procuring something to eat. This one 
was nearly half a mile off, but alas! it afforded 
still less than the last; the people had nothing 
to dispose of but a little milk. With the milk 
and the cheese, therefore, we returned to our 
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boat, and adding thereto some biscuits and wine, 
which we had luckily on board, the whole afforded 
us a frugal repast. 

The people at the American farm houses will 
cheerfully lie three in a bed, rather than suffer 
a stranger to go away who comes to seek for a 
lodging. As all these houses, however, which we 
had visited, were crowded with inhabitants, we 
felt no great inclination to ask for accommoda¬ 
tion at any of them, but determined to sleep on 
board our little vessel. We accordingly moored 
her at a convenient part of the shore, and each 
of us having wrapped himself up in a blanket, 
which we had been warned to provide on leaving 
New York, we laid ourselves down to sleep. The 
boat was decked two-thirds of her length for-, 
ward, and had a commodious hold; we gave the 
preference, however, because more airy, to the 
cabin or after part, fitted up with benches, and 
covered with a wooden awning, under which a 
man could just fit upright, provided he was not 
v.ery tall. The benches, which went lengthwise, 
accommodated two of vis; and the third was 
obliged to put up with the cabin floor; but a 
blanket and a bare board, out of the way of 
mosquitoes, were luxuries after our accommoda¬ 
tions at Skenesborough; our ears were not 
assailed by the noise even of a single one the 
whole night, and we enjoyed sounder repose than 
we had done for many nights preceding. 

The wind remained nearly in the same point 
the next morning, but the lake being wider, we 
were enabled to proceed faster. We stopped at 
one house to breakfast, and at another to dine. 
At neither of these, although they bore the name 
of taverns, were we able to procure much more 
than at the houses where we had stopped the 
preceding evening. At the first we got a little 
milk, and about two pounds of bread, absolutely 
the whole of what was in the house; and at the 
second, a few eggs, and some cold salted fat 
pork; but not a morsel of bread was to be had. 
The wretched appearance also of this last habi¬ 
tation was very striking; it consisted of a wooden 
frame, merely with a few boards nailed against 
it, the crevices between which were the only 
apertures for the admission of light, except the 
door; and the roof was so leaky, that we were 
sprinkled with the rain even as we sat at the 
fire side. That people can live in such a manner, 
who have the necessaries and conveniences of life 
within their reach, as much as any others in the 
world, is really most astonishing! It is, how¬ 
ever, to be accounted for, by that desire of mak¬ 
ing money, which is the predominant feature in 
the character of the Americans in general, and 
leads the petty farmer in particular to suffer 
numberless inconveniencies, when he can gain by 
so doing. If he can sell the produce of his land 
to advantage, he keeps as small a part of it as 
possible for himself, and lives the whole year 


round upon salt provisions, bad bread, and the 
fish he can catch in the rivers or lakes in the 
neighbourhood; if he has built a comfortable 
house for himself, he readily quits it, as soon as 
finished, for money, and goes to live in a mere 
hovel in the woods till he gets time to build 
unother. Money is his idol, and to procure it 
he gladly foregoes every self-gratification. 

From this miserable habitation, just mentioned, 
we departed as soon as the rain was over, and 
the wind coming round in our favour, we got as 
far as Ticonderoga that night. The only dwelling 
here is the tavern, which is a large house built 
of stone. On entering it we were shown into a 
spacious apartment, crowded with boatmen and 
people that had just arrjvcd from St. John’s, 
in Canada. Seeing such a number of guests in 
the house, we expected nothing less than to be 
kept an hour or two till sufficient Bupper was 
prepared for the whole company, so that all might 
sit down at once together, which, as I have before 
said, is the custom in the country parts of the 
United States. Our surprise therefore was great 
at perceiving a neat table and a comfortable 
little supper speedily laid out for us, and no 
attempts made at serving the rest of the company 
till we had quite finished. This was departing 
from the system of equality in a manner which 
we had never witnessed before, and we were at a 
loss for some time to account for it; but we 
presently heard that the woman of the house 
had kept a tavern for the greater part of her 
life at Quebec, which resolved the knotty point. 
The wife is generally the active person in manag¬ 
ing a country tavern, and the husband attends to 
his farm, or has some independent occupation. 
The man of this house was a judge, a sullen 
demure old gentleman, who sat by the fire,* with 
tattered clothes and dishevelled locks, reading a 
book, totally regardless of every person in the 
room. 

The old fort and barracks of Ticonderoga are 
on the top of a rising ground, just behind the 
tavern; they are quite in ruins, and it is not 
likely that they will ever be rebuilt, for the 
situation is very insecure, being commanded by a 
lofty hill called Mount Defiance. The British 
got possession of (he place the last war by drag¬ 
ging cannon and mortars up the hill, and firing 
down upon the fort. 


* Though this was the 14th day of July, the 
weather was so cold that we found a fire extremely 
agreeable. 

(To be concluded In Next Issue.) 


The man who is doing his best can afford to be 
patient. When his reward does come, and it 
always comes in due time, he will find it to be 
wonderful, even beyond his fondest ewpeotations. 

—0. 8. Mardcn. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Something Altogether New 

Ordinarily when a train col¬ 
lides with a horse and wagon a 
railroad company expects a suit 
for damages. But when the 
owner of the horse and wagon 
sends an apology to the rail¬ 
road company, declaring the 
fault to be his and requesting 
a bill in order to pay the loss 
Inflicted on the railroad, you 
have a situation that stretches 
credulity to the utmost. Yet 
that is exactly what happened 
recently when a horse, valued 
at $300, hitched to a load of 
wood, was struck by a Chicago 
and Northwestern freight train 
and killed. The wagon was 
wrecked and the wood strewn 
along the tracks. The follow¬ 
ing day the owner wrote to the 
company offering to pay all 
damages it had suffered in the 
mixup.— St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press. 


‘Dead, All Right 

To avoid chartering a special 
car in which to ship 200 pounds 
of llmberger cheese, a manu¬ 
facturer packed it in a rough 
box and checked it as a corpse. 
At the first stop he went ahead 
to the baggage car to see there 
was no trouble. He stood by 
the box in a disconsolate sort 
of way and shaded his eyes 
with his hand. The baggage¬ 
man was sympathetic. “A rela¬ 
tive?” he asked. 

“ Yes, it’s my brother,” was 
the reply. 

“ Well,’ observed the bag¬ 
gageman, " you have one con¬ 
solation. He’s dead, all right.” 


To Mark Crossing Mishaps 

Governor W. P. Hunt of Ari¬ 
zona has ordered that a cross 
be erected at each point where 
state highways and railroads 
cross and which has been the 
scene of a crossing fatality, and 
that an additional cross be 
raised for each life lost in fu¬ 
ture accidents. At the same 
time he charges auto drivers 
with carelessness in their ef¬ 
forts to beat trains over cross¬ 
ings and pleads with news¬ 
papers and civic organizations 
to cooperate in impressing all 
with the necessity of observing 
all safety rules at crossings. 


Group Insurance Claims 

Employes of the Kansas City 
Southern, during the first nine 
months of 1925, paid $107,787.02 
in Group Insurance premiums, 
while claims settled exceeded 
this sum by $7,006.89, or a total 
of $114,743.91. 


The Motor Peril 

Most people understand some¬ 
thing or the problem that the 
motor car has brought to the 
railroad Industry, but here is a 
particularly striking Incident 
localized; 

At the Shriners’ celebration, 
held in Joplin recently, ap¬ 
proximately 400 persons came 
from Springfield, and of this 
entire number only two came 
by railroad, all the others com¬ 
ing by motor car. . . . And 
the two rode on passes 1 

The short haul for the rail¬ 
roads has been virtually de¬ 
leted of all profit, or chance of 
profit. It i* were not for the 
long hauls, if it were not that 
people are still using the steam 
roads to cross the country, to 
make trips to Florida and Cali¬ 
fornia, every road in the coun¬ 
try would be losing tremen¬ 
dously on its passenger traffic. 

If you can figure out a sane, 
workable solution of this prob¬ 
lem you will have contributed 
an Immense service, not only to 
the railroads and the holders of 
the railroad securities, but to 
the entire people of the United 
States. Because when the rail¬ 
roads cease to make money na¬ 
tional prosperity ceases to exist. 


Last Thoughts of Passengers 

The last act in the life of Am¬ 
brose Edwards of New London, 
Conn., a flagman of the New 
York, New Haven and Hart¬ 
ford's Pittsburg express was to 
safeguard the lives of pas¬ 
sengers aboard his train. He 
had fallen from the rear plat¬ 
form and had been seriously in¬ 
jured. Realizing his condition 
and with no one at hand to take 
his place or notify his con¬ 
ductor, he placed torpedoes upon 
the rails and then died. 


Thrilling Battle With Engine 

Battling the jammed throttle 
of his locomotive in front of the 
station at Hamburg, Pa„ an en¬ 
gineer recently held the center 
of the stage before an en¬ 
thralled audience. Power could 
not be shut off and the great 
driving wheels whirred on the 
tracks. Brakes wore to a paper 
thinness, rails grew red, straw 
color and white hot as the 
drivers ground them away. 
When finally the steam had 
drooped, Inch-deep grooves lay 
in the rails.— D. T. d l. Railroad 


Every time a man laughs, 
he takes a kink out of the chain 
of life."—J osh Billinos. 


Shippers' Cooperation Helpful 

“ For the longest period in 
our history, railroad transporta¬ 
tion has been provided with the 
highest state of efficiency 
known, and I can truthfully 
claim that this Board has been 
a factor in bringing about such 
an ideal condition. The com¬ 
bination of cooperation and 
common sense exemplified in 
these forums of public opinion, 
where producers, shippers and 
carriers periodically analyze the 
trend of business development, 
and where the responsibilities 
of carriers are indicated in ad¬ 
vance of actual demand, has 
created a condition which we 
earnestly hope will be perma¬ 
nent."—W. J. L. Banham, gen¬ 
eral chairman. Atlantic States 
Shippers’ A dv.iory Boards. 


Plan Greatest Freight Subway 

Beneath the streets of Lon¬ 
don, England, and even under¬ 
neath its passenger tubes, is to 
be built the greatest freight 
subway in the world, at a cost 
of $160,000,000. At present a 
loss of millions of dollars is 
chargeable to street traffic jams 
and it is hoped that the pro¬ 
posed underground system will 
relieve this condition. At first 
the system will serve no less 
than twenty stations linked up 
with existing surface freight 
yards, by means of giant lifts. 
Fully half of the city's traffic 
on its main streets will thus be 
done away with, in the opinion 
of experts. 


Jin Idler Comes ‘ ‘ Clean ’ ’ 

Because he " hid out many 
times ” and " idled time away 
when he should have been on 
the job,” a former employe of 
the Southern Pacific has re¬ 
mitted $25 to the company’s 
treasury in the hope that he 
may escape the further torment 
of his conscience. How the 
conscience fund coffers would 
swell if all such accounts were 
to be settled at one and the 
same time. 


Christen Nets Train 

Six young ladies representing 
the Bay district of Oakland, 
Cal., San Francisco, Berkeley, 
Richmond, Almeda and the 
State of California, broke bot¬ 
tles of "juice” on the pilot of 
a big Pacific locomotive just be¬ 
fore it pulled out with a new 
San Francisco Limited, the first 
section of $3,000,000 worth of 
new passenger equipment now 
being placed in service by the 
Southern Pacific. 
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C OURTESY conquers all and costs 
nothing. By its grace the most in¬ 
significant man represents a posi¬ 
tive value. It is a sign which makes us 
assume the presence of other pleasant 
traits —benevolence, gentleness, good edu¬ 
cation. Not to make use of courtesy 
would be equivalent to rejecting a treasure 
that is offered to us for nothing. When 
courtesy springs from the heart it reaches 
hearts. Then it protects us, as picked 
artillery protects the army that follows it. 
We advance pleasantly through life, since 
everything yields before its enchanting 
force, which wins hearts and fancies along 


Jean Finot. 









